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THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In our last number, we took some notice of the Report of 
the Board of Education. If not commendatory, we believe 
it was just, and called for by the times, which require unu- 
sual vigilance and activity in the matter of education. We 
shall now proceed to notice the Report of their Secretary, to 
which they refer as supplying all their deficiencies. When 
one has a high respect for the talents and character of. a 
public officer, and was, perhaps, the first to name him for the 
situation, it is unpleasant to say any thing, that may imply a 
distrust of his management, or that may impede his efforts, 
whose sincerity no one doubts; but, fidelity to our own ex- 
perience and convictions, and justice to one who onght to be 
willing to hear objections and weigh opinions, will induce us 
to speak just what we think, and to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to give a reason for the faith that is in us, or to surren- 
der the latter, if proved to be destitute of a good foundation. 

The Secretary starts with a remark, which has much force, 
and which is at the bottom of all our inactivity. 2* Our 
danger lies,” says he, “not so much in any opposition that 
may arise against the system, as from a feeling of compla- 
cency in it as it is, and from inadequate efforts put forth in its 
support,” and “ The expression of public opinion in regard to 
the tendencies of popular education among us, is heard only 
in the language of eulogy.” Our self-glorification is nausea- 
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ting to all persons out of Massachusetts, and mortifying to all 
within our borders, who know what the system is, and its 
great defects; who are acquainted with the management of 
our schools and its entire inefficiency ; who are familiar with 
our teachers, and their very general incompetency; who 
have a true knowledge of the real condition of our schools, 
and a just conception of what they ought to be, and may 
easily be made. The chief complaint we have to make 
against the Secretary is, that he is faint-hearted. Alluding 
to the acknowledged paucity of well-trained teachers, for 
instance, he says, ‘* The remedy must be the work of time.” 
The fact is, that time does not work any such improvement ; 
this depends upon the activity of agents and forces employed. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to have improved schools 
if the people will it, and their officers or guides point out the 
way; but, if the light that is to guide us be darkness, we 
shall do nothing but stumble or stand still ; if our leaders be 
timid, we shall hardly advance. Among the evils admitted 
to exist, the Secretary enumerates the following : — The 
indifference and ignorance of the people on the subject of 
our schools ; the unequal advantages enjoyed in the various 
districts ; the defective supervision of the schools; the ina- 
bility to select the best books; the paucity of well-trained 
teachers, the loose manner in which they are selected, their 
low compensation, and short stay in the profession; and the 
non-attendance of those children who most need the public 
care. Now each of these defects is important, and should be 
forced home upon the humanity, the judgment, the interest, 
the fears of the community. The bare mention of the de- 
fects will not remove them, and their having been mentioned 
in former Reports is of no use. If such mention did not 
move the community to action when it was made, it will 
hardly move them now though it should rise from the dead, 
which is not to be expected; and yet the Secretary says, 
“T must content myself, on this occasion, with the bare 
mention of these topics, and proceed to the discussion of 
another, which is intimately connected with a part of them, 
and which at the present time, seems to be most deserving of 
attention, viz., the Gradation of the Public Schools.” The 
defence of this proposed gradation is the main business of the 
Report, and, were we susceptible of vanity, we should be 
almost inclined to think the Secretary had selected this sub- 
ject, because, last year, we devoted the leading article of 
about a dozen numbers of this Journal to the same subject, 
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endeavoring to prove that, although with our present defective 
method of teaching such gradation of schools may be necessary, 
still there is a better way by which the expense of preparing 
for gradation may be avoided, the expense of instruction 
reduced, and its quality at the same time greatly improved. 
The Secretary says nothing, however, of the change in the 
method of instruction which we proposed, and yet we know 
he is not ignorant of it, and, after what he has said of it in 
his official lectures, we can not think he is unaware of its 
peculiar advantages when properly administered. 

If we could believe that any, who take an interest in this 
discussion, would turn to the last volume of our Journal, and 
read the articles referred to on this subject, we should not 
say one word here in reply to the Secretary’s remarks ; but 
few have the volume, and fewer the disposition to take any 
trouble in the premises. We shall, therefore, make a few 
remarks on the positions taken by the Secretary, because we 
think of his plan, which was also tliat of his predecessor, as 
some old divines did of the “half-way covenant” which 
once prevailed in our churches, that, although it might seem 
to advance the sinner a step towards full communion, it more 
frequently made him self-deceived and self-satisfied, and pre- 
vented him from ever taking a saving step towards true 
regeneration. 

The first argument for graded schools (that is, primary 
schools for beginners, grammar or intermediate schools for 
the more advanced, and high schools for the best scholars of 
the intermediate schools) is ‘the increased productiveness of 
the teacher’s labors without any increase of expense,” and 
this, because he can have larger classes, and, of course, fewer 
of them, when the pupils are nearly of the same age and 
degree of knowledge. He considers large classes a benefit, 
we consider them an evil. Our experience teaches us that 
the whcle argument is fallacious. If a teacher has sixty 
pupils, and the school lasts three hours, each child is entitled 
to three minutes of the teacher’s exclusive instruction, whether 
the scholars are of equal rank or not, and whether they form 
three classes of twenty each, or six’ classes of ten. Each 
class of twenty can justly claim but an hour, and each class 
of ten but half an hour. If a teacher can attend to twenty 
pupils as closely and as faithfully as to ten,our objection 
falls, but we think no experienced teacher will pretend that 
he can do this. ‘It is an axiom in teaching, that, the smaller 
is the class the greater is the responsibility and the activity 
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of each pupil, and the less the chance of escaping from work, 
or from exposure. ‘Ten minutes of close contact with the 
teacher, in a small class, are equal to twenty in a large one. 
But, adds the Secretary, ‘“ The difficulty of governing, no 
less than of teaching a district school, increases with the 
number of classes. ‘The want of regular employment, with 
but short intervals between the class exercises, is @ principal 
cause of disturbance in these schools.” It is true that the 
great trouble is to know what to do with the pupils between 
recitations. For this the improved method which we advo- 
cate provides entirely, but the common method as entirely 
fails to do so. The teacher can not so apportion the “lesson 
that the study of it shall always oceupy exactly the space 
between recitations. The members of a class have different 
capacities, aud the Jarger the class the greater this difference. 
But, however different in talent, in application, in attention, 
every member of a class must have the same lesson. The 
brightest will learn in half the allotted time, and the dullest 
may not learn in the whole of it. Besides, this learning of 
lessons is deceptive, and it very often happens that a child 
does not know how to learn its lesson. Now, the smaller 
the class the more nearly equal are the pupils, and if, when 
studying, a mouitor is at hand to teach them how to learn - 
the lesson, much time is saved, and a much better recitation 
made. We allow that it is easier for the teacher to despatch 
sixty children in three classes of twenty each, but we deny 
that the children are as much benefitted as if the classes were 
smaller. Unless the blackboards are large enough to let the 
whole twenty work at once upon the same problem, which 
rarely happens, no blackboard recitation can occupy the 
whole of the class; but this is feasible with small classes. 
If the recitation consisis in answering questions, no plan of 
questioning can secure an answer from every pupil, and the 
teacher must beware of concluding that every child, who 
does not answer, ean do so. We know how ingeniously, and 
often how easily children can escape without learning the 
lesson or exposing their neglect. The only security is to 
make every pupil recite every word of the lesson, and this can 
not be done on the old plan, whether the classes be large or 
small. We once visited a high school under the care of one 
of the best teachers then in Massachusetts, and one whose 
school of thirty or forty pupils had but three classes. He 
thought he had secured their attention, and boasted of his 
arrangement for study as well as for recitation, and yet, while 
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one pupil was demonstrating a geometrical problem to him, 
on the blackboard, several of the class were inattentive 
and idle, and, of the boys at their seats I counted six who 
were asleep. The idea of keeping a school fully employed 
either in study or recitation, on the common plan of instruc- 
tion, is a fallacy. It never was done, it never can be done, 
by the plan that now prevails in the schools of our State. 
Now, let not our remarks be misunderstood. We have 
taught on both plans, and agree with the Secretary, that, if 
the manner of teaching is not to be improved, this gradation 
of schools may be an advantage, but the best system of 
instruction prefers to take the children as we find them in 
our villages, of all ages, and all degrees of knowledge, and it 
promises to keep every member of the school fully employed 
all the time. In some numbers of the last volume of our 
Journal (No. [6 to 22 inclusive) we gave an account of 
various experiments made in Boston and elsewhere, which 
‘ prove to demonstration that the system we propose has done, 
and, of course, can again do, every thing that we aver of it.’ 
There is no doubt on this subject, and hence our regret to 
find the Secretary proposing to patch up the old plan by 
grading the schools, when it is easier, cheaper, and in every 
respect better to select one good teacher, by paying liberally 
for him, and then to allow him to make assistant teachers of 
as many pupils as he can employ to advantage. We should 
like no better sport than to conduct a grammar school of 400 
pupils alone, with only the aid of our pupils, and we know a 
dozen teachers who would do the same and let their pay 
depend upon their success compared with what is done on 
the old plan at double the expense. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] ' 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[commuNICATION. ] 


Mr. Evitror: —In one of the most popular and excellent 
periodicals of which the State of New York can boast, — 
one, too, which, at every step of its progress, has sung loud 
peans to the New York common schools, and the free public 
schools of our country, generally, —under date of May 29, 
1851, I find the following article ; — 
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“ An Independent Community. It may be questioned if 
there is a place of its size in the State, better prepared to 
supply its wants, whether material or immaterial, than the 
town of Kirkland, Oneida county, with a population of 3,500. 
It has a College, with nine instructors and 140 students ; 
two male academies with five teachers and 100 pupils; three 
female seminaries, all thriving ; fourteen clergymen, of whom 
five are pastors of churches; twelve physicians ; six lawyers, 
one of whom is County Surrogate; one bank, with a capital 
of $50,000 ; one water-cure, with accommodations for over 
50 patients; one printing office, with a weekly newspaper ; 
thirteen merchants ; three large cotton mills; one woollen 
factory ; one nursery, supplying trees for the county; one 
smelting furnace ; one brick-yard ; exhaustless beds of iron 
ore, and quarries of limestone, near the canal ; and orchards 
enough to send 15V0 barrels of apples to market in a single 
year.” 

There is one thing in the above, which strikes me as very 

» strange indeed. Has Kirkland no common schools? Among 
the “ material and immaterial ” machinery of a place, are not 
these worthy of a passing notice? Or is that an “ independ- 
ent community” —a model town, which, for aught that ap- 
pears, has no people’s universities, no public free schools, but 
only “a college,” ‘ two male academies,” and “three female 
seminaries 7” ’ 

To be serious, however, while it is impossible to doubt 
that Kirkland has a tolerable supply of common schools, 
there is great reason to doubt whether they receive that 
attention which every body, in theory, confesses to be their 
just due. There is great reason to fear that as the grasses 
.and shrubs which cluster round the mighty oak and elm are 
shaded by the latter and robbed of much of their nourish- 
ment, so the public schools of Kirkland are shaded and 
robbed of a measure of their natural nourishment, by the 
higher institutions, 

One thing at least is evident, that he who penned the 
article which I have copied above, —for it does not appear 
whence it originated,— either omitted to notice the public 
schools, as a matter of mere accident, or else regarded them 
as of comparatively little importance. If the omission was 
the result of accident, it is greatly to be regretted; but, if 
otherwise, which is most probable, it is still more so. One 
would think that provision for the free education of 1000 
children under 16 years of age was at least as worthy of 
notice as 15U0 barrels of apples. 
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My informant, as I have said, is a religious paper, and. as 
we have no certain evidence to the contrary, this must be 
regarded, for the present, as editorial. But, if our editors of 
the best religious papers, — men who are supposed to have 
consciences, as well as just views of education, —if these 
men, I say, have nothing before their eyes, in making out 
the educational independence of a community, but lawyers 
and physicians, and ministers, and newspapers, and banks, and 
colleges, and academies, pray who will have? And to what 
a state of things are we coming? 

But thus it is, Mr, Editor, not only in the great State of 
New York, but every where else, even in New England. 
Men, talk loudly and learnedly of the importance of common 
schools, and, I dare say, think themselves sincere. And yet 
when in some unguarded moment they come to draw a pic- 
ture of an independent community, who is he that will not 
forget (to insert the common school-house? Whose mental 
ken will go beyond the minister, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
college, the high school, and the bank? 

The compiler of one of our school geographies, Mr. Olney, 
is accustomed to say that all our errors in regard to education 
may be reduced to a single point, the indifference and neglect 
of parents. And how far is this statement from the truth? 
As long as these things are so, educational efforts are of little 
avail. In vain do we multiply our Boards, and Superin- 
tendents, and Secretaries of Education, our Normal Schools, 
our Model Schools, and our Teachers’ Conventions and In- 
stitutes, unless the public feeling is aroused to their impor- 
tance. Our professions of regard for the public school are 
even worse than n&thing. Actions speak louder than words. 

I would not, Mr. Editor, be a mere complainer. In truth, 
[am not. [ am to labor in the cause till I die. But it 
grieves me to say that, though we have made advances in 
the work of common school education during the last twenty- 
five years, I question most sincerely whether there was ever 
a period, in the whole history of human schools, when less 
real progress was made during the same term of time, in pro- 
portion to the means, facilities, and laborers which have been 
in operation. As I have already intimated, the great practi- 
cal difficulty is the indifference of parents. Even of those 
who, in the language of a certain formulary, profess and call 
themselves Christians, how few care for any thing beyond 
the fashions and momentary pleasures of the day, including 
the party, the ball, the concert, the railroad excursion, the 
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money-making game, and the other great popular games, 
political, sectarian, &c. Is there one in ten, who manifests 
in conversation, prayer, or action, a due regard to education 
in the family and in the school,—nature’s and God’s own 
favorite universities ? 

Forty Years a TEACHER. 





CITY SIGHTS. A DIALOGUE. 


[Written for this Journal.} 


MARY AND HER AUNT RACHEL. 


Mary. Well, Aunt Rachel, tell me what you saw in the 
city. Did it equal your expectation ? 

Aunt Rachel. O dear, ask me no questions, child, it has 
made me so dizzy that I shall never recover iny senses again. 

Mary. ‘That would be a great misfortune, Aunt, to us as 
well as to yourself. But do tell me something about it. 
What did you see there ? 

A, R. What didn't I see there? Houses so thick you 
could not see between them, and people so thick you could 
not pass between them. Every body in motion and minding 
nobody but themselves, and every body in every body’s way. 
O dear, [ should go distracted to live there a single day ! 

Mary. Would you not get used to it, Aunt? Surely 
those who live there have learned to bear it. 

A. R. I could as soon get used to suicide. And how the 
people do to live there nobody can tell, and where they get 
enough to eat is beyond my ken. 

Mary. Mother says they live by eating each other up. 

A. R. Well, I believe they do, and they do say there are 
legions of doctors who kill folks to make monotonies of them. 

Mary. What are monotonies, Aunt ? 

A. R. Skeletons, they are called now, my dear, but they 
were always called monotonies in my day. And, O dear 
me. such doings! 

Mary. What did they do to you, Aunt? 

A. ft. What did they do? Rather ask what didn’t they 
do to me? 

Mary. Did you buy the dress you wanted ? 
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A, R. O dear, I can’t say what I bought. I only looked 
into a shop, and a young man asked me very politely to walk 
in. I told him [ was looking fora first rate mousseline de 
laine, and he told me he had some that were beautiful. So 
I stepped in, and he took down some calicoes. 1 wish for 
mousseline de laines, said I. Those are mousselines, what 
we call mousselines, said he, better than the article you 
inquired for, and only half as dear. But I want something 
dark, said I, and not such light and brilliant colors. No you 
don’t, said the young man, nobody now wears dark colors, 
and you would riot wish to be singalar. Will these colors 
wash: said i. To be sure they will, said he, and so I did 
just as he told me to do. 

Mary. And just what you ought not to have done, I 
dare say. 

A. R. Exactly so. I tried a piece of the calico on my 
way home, and it did wash with a vengeance. Every grain 
of the colors washed out, and left the bare white cotton. 

Mary. Was that all you bought? 

A. Rk. Ono. Iheard aman as I passed another shop, 
crying at the top of his voice, going! going! a watch worth 
a hundred dollars going for one! who'll buy? Madam, said 
he, calling right out to me, as if he was an old acquaintance, 
will you see this watch, a gold watch, patent liver, sold for 
nothing, thrown away? Is it good gold, said 1. ‘There is 
no bad gold in it, said he. Will it go, said I. It is going, 
going, shall it go for nothing? said he. Will you not give a 
dollar for such a watch? said he. A fellow, who was stand- 
ing by, said he would give ten dollars — if he had them — and 
so I gave the dollar, and now they tell me the watch is ouly 
Calvinized, I think they call it, and only goes— when it 
is carried. 

Mary. What is Calvinized, Aunt? 

A. Rt. I don’t know, dear, but I mean to ask parson 
Spintext. 

Mary. Did you visit any place of amusement ? 

A. Rk. O yes. I went to see the Dire , something. 

Mary. The Diorama, you mean, I suppose. 

A. R. It was dire enough, for it was 3,000 miles long, I 
believe, and I sat through the whole of it. I broke my back, 
I was so tired, and then I went to a Phrenologist, one who 
tells fortens by feeling of one’s head. 

Mary. What did he say of your head, Aunt? 

A, R. O, he said I had Philopropotatoes large, and was 
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too indulgent to my children and grandchildren, when, 
mercy knows, I never had a child or a grandchild in the world. 
He told me also that | must know a thing or two, for ‘my 
form was large and my language decent ;” a rascal! to 
sneer at my form because I was a little stout, and to say my 
language was decent, as if I did not know what perpriety 
and grammar was as well as he did. 

Mary. Well, you got home safe and sound, notwith- 
standing your adventures and alarms. 

A it. Lam not so sure about that ; for, if the sights and 
noise of the city did noteutterly craze me, I thought the cars 
would. Odear,did youever! Such a puffing and wheezing 
and whirling, | wonder any head is left on my shoulders. 
The Lord made man upright, but he has sought out many 
inventions. 

Mary. Well, what do you design to do about it, Aunt? 

A. R. Do about what? I mean to have an early cup of 
tea and go to bed. Odear! how wicked men must be to 
provoke the Lord to pile them up in cities. 

Mary. Do you think the people are more wicked there 
than here in the country ? 

A. R. O yes indeed! and I was afraid all the time I was 
there that it would siuk and swallow me up. 

Mary. Do you mean, dear Aunt, that your being in the 
city made you afraid it would sink, when it did not sink 
without you? 

A. R. Very well! very well! very smart on your poor 
old Aunt. Now go and steep that tea, or I shall be affronted 
with you. <A cup of good hyson will build me up again. 

Mary. You shall have it, Aunt Rachel, immediately. 
(Laughing. ) 

A, R. What do you laugh at, niece? at my infirmities, 
I suppose. 

Mary. No, dear Aunt, the naughty idea crossed my mind, 
that if a cup of tea will build you up, you are not quite 
demolished yet. 

A. R. Goaway! go away! or I shall have to apply the 
rod, that was spared when you were spoiled. But, now I 
think of it. [ will steep it myself, lest you should spoil it. 
Come, see how I do it, and try to behave more respectfully. 





Who thinks before he acts, thrives before he thinks. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS. 


{{t has always been a curious circumstance in the history 
of the New Eugland States, that, while all the rest have had 
a system of free schools, Rhode Island, though surrounded by 
them, had no public schools for about two hundred years. 
We have heard various reasons assigned for this singular 
exception, but have never seen the causes so clearly stated as 
in the Address lately delivered before the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society by the Hon. Elisha R. Potter, the State 
Commissioner of Public Schools. Eb. ] 


A citizen of our small State, at the commencement of our 
natioual existence, not only had an influence in conducting 
our local affairs, but his influence was felt in the affairs of the 
nation. Now, from the increase of our numbers, and the 
predominance of interests then unknown or unfelt, our voices 
and our interests meet with comparative neglect, or are swal- 
lowed up in the continual agitation of the economical and 
political interests of a vast confederacy. 

One of the first things which strikes an observer in consid- 
ering the early history of Rhode Island, is, that the popula- 
tion was not homogeneous. Massachusetts was settled by 
colonies from one people, all actuated by the same notions of 
religious and civil government, and of a similar religious 
creed. Connecticut was an offshoot from Massachusetts, and 
the same principles and ideas had a controlling influence in 
its settlement. 

Rhode Island, on the contrary, was settled by men of all 
religious views and opinions. As the first settlers fled from 
persecution in Massachusetts, it naturally became an asylum 
for all who, like them, were persecuted for conscience’ sake. 
The predecessors of our Baptists were all fugitives from per- 
secution. ‘The Quakers nearly all came here from the same 
cause, and to avoid the severe laws which were made against 
them in other colonies. And the friends and followers of 
Mrs. Hutchinson constituted a respectable portion of the new 
community. Here too, half a century after the first settle- 
ment, came a colony of French Huguenots, driven from their 
country by the same spirit which had expelled Roger Williams 
from our sister Colony. 

For the very reason that, in this Colony, no religion was 
established, nor the observance of any religious forms com- 
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pelled by law, it was natural that many should resort here 
who had no religion at all; and that the settlement should 
include many wild spirits, who came here, because, in the 
then thinly peopled country on the borders of our beautiful 
bay, they could obtain an easy subsistence, free from the 
restraints of all law whatever. 

Rhode Island thus differed entirely from the neighboring 
States in its mode of settlement. Its population resembled 
more the population of one of our Western States at the 
present day; a collection of people coming from different 
nations and at different times, some actuated by the desire of 
religious freedom, some by desire of freedom from all law ; 
some by the spirit of speculation, (for even that then pre- 
vailed ; ) and some from that wild love of adventure which 
has always exercised such a sway in the breast of man. 

Driven from Massachusetts under stich circumstances, the 
original settlers viewed every thing which they had left 
behind them with hostility. In Massachusetts, as in most 
early settlements, the clergy being the only class at leisure, 
were the depositories of the learning of the infant common- 
wealth. The clergy also always exercised an active control 
in their government ; and wars, leagues, and important gov- 
ernment measures, were seldom undertaken without their 
sanction. 

Hence, in a great measure, has arisen the feeling against a 
settled and salaried clergy, which has always been a charac- 
teristic of our people, and which prejudice remains, in some 
parts of the State, to the present day in undiminished strength. 
Hence we have lost the influence which such a body of men 
would always have exerted in favor of education. 

And it should be remembered that at one time the Friends 
or Quakers formed a large portion of our people. Relying 
for their religious instruction upon the inward light, and 
direct inspiration from God, they of course needed no edu- 
cated ministry for the conduct of their worship. 

Besides, they were, no doubt, actuated by the common 
feeling against Massachusetts, and Massachusetts institutions. 
Of the persecution which originated our settlement, they had 
borne no common share. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the reputation of the early 
settlers of Rhode Island, that no one sect had any predomi- 
nance among them. Principles, for the sake of which in 
adversity they were willing to exchange all the comforts of 
civilized life for the perils of a wilderness, and even to sacri- 
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fice life itself, might not have stood the more dangerous test 
of prosperity and power. Fortunate that they were not so 
tempted, and that they were permitted, as they expressed it 
in their charter, “to hold forth a lively experiment that a 
most flourishing civil State may stand and best be main- 
tained with a full liberty in religious concernments.”’ 

Another circumstance, and a very important one to be con- 
sidered, in accounting for the want of a system of public 
education among our forefathers, was, that, for nearly one 
hundred years, Rhode Island could not be said to have any 
settled government. 

On the East, Plymouth claimed to Narraganset Bay, and 
for the first hundred years Rhode Island had no jurisdiction 
east of it. On the West, Connecticut claimed to Narraganset 
Bay, under her charter, which she claimed to be prior to that 
of Rhode Island. The first settlers of the Narraganset coun- 
try were obliged to defend themselves, by force, from the 
attempts of Connecticut to assert her jurisdiction. She incor- 
porated towns with boundaries extending into Rhode Island, 
appointed officers at Wickford and other places, and made 
grants of land which were the origin of some of the existing 
titles. Some portion of the inhabitants, probably from a 
desire to have the protection of a stronger government, 
acknowledged her jurisdiction, and thus there was a sort of 
civil war constantly going on within our own limits.  Citi- 
zeus of Rhode Island were repeatedly seized, carried off and 
imprisoned for refusing to obey the Connecticut authorities. 
Land titles were disputed, and there seemed little security 
for person or property except in the strength of the possessor. 

After the Pequod war, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
claimed the South-western portion of the State by right of 
conquest, and in the division it fell to Massachusetts ; who 
erected the country about Westerly, into a township, by the 
name of Southerton. Here was another claimant for juris- 
diction. But Connecticut seems afterwards to have again 
asserted her jurisdiction, and Massachusetts at last gave up 
the contest. 

The settlement at Warwick had also similar difficulties to 
contend with. A part of their inhabitants had submitted 
themselves to Massachusetts, who asserted her claims to that 
country and imprisoned its people for resisting her authority. 

Again, in the great Indian war of 1676, the Western por- 
tion of our State was made the battle-ground on which Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut contended for victory over the 
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Indians. The settlers of Rhode Island had always main- 
tained a friendly intercourse with the Indians, and had no 
cause to complain of them. The war arose from causes 
growing out of the policy and past wars of the neighboring 
colonies. Yet, next to the Indians, Rhode Island was the 
principal sufferer. The armies of the united colonies deso- 
lated the country, and what they left, the Indians, exasper- 
ated and driven to desperation, burnt and destroyed. Almost 
all the inhabitants on the West side of the Bay were obliged 
to retreat to Newport, for shelter and protection. 

After the war, the settlers returned to their ruined homes. 
But Connecticut, powerful from her recent victory, continued 
the contest for jurisdiction. Rhode Island, weak and ex- 
hausted by a war she had not provoked, was subjected to the 
burden and expense of almost continued negotiations in Eng- 
land ; and it was not until 1728, nearly one hundred years 
from the date of the arrival of Roger Williams, that the 
boundary was settled, and Rhode Island acquired undisputed 
control of Narraganset. 

It was not until 1709, that Rhode Island felt strong enough 
and sure enough of the success of her cause, to grant land 
titles in Narraganset. Before that time, the country along 
the shore of the Bay had been settled, and the rights of the 
settlers undisturbed, but all the central and ‘western portions 
of the Narraganset country, were occupied as our public lands 
in the West now are, by squatters, as they are called. Their 
claims were acknowledged, their conflicting boundaries settled 
by surveys, and deeds given them from the State about 1709. 

As may be supposed, during these troubles the population 
of the Western part of the State, then colony, was small in 
number, scattered and feeble. When in 1661, a company 
was formed at Newport, for the purpose of settling Misquam- 
icuck, there was a powerful nation of Indians between them 
and their destined western abode. In leaving their old 
homes they had the same difficulties to encounter, the same 
anxieties for the future, which the emigrants of the present 
day meet with in our western wilderness. And when after- 
wards they were incorporated as a township, it received the 
name of Westerly. 

It would be unreasonable to expect of a people so situated, 
much progress in the comforts and elegancies of*life. Occu- 
pied with keeping up a friendly intercourse with the natives 
on the one side, and defending their lives and property from 
the attacks and machinations of rival colonies, who regarded 
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and treated them as heretics, rebels or intruders, on the other, 
it required all their energies to gain a bare subsistence. No 
wonder, therefore, that they did not establish schools and col- 
leges, and that we do not find among them the arts, and the 
refinement of manners, which we could only expect in an 
older and more settled state of society. 

There is another fact in the social history of Rhode Island 
which ought not lightly to be passed over, because its influ- 
ence is still to be traced among us. ‘The institution of 
domestic slavery for a long time existed here. 

All along the belt of land adjoining the West side of the 
Bay, the country, generally productive, was owned in large 
plantations by wealthy proprietors, who resided on and culti- 
vated their land. They had the cultivation which would 
naturally result from a life of leisure, from intercourse with 
each other, and with the best informed men of the Colony, 
and from the possession of private libraries, for that day, large 
and extensive. But any common system of education they 
could not have, from their very situation and distance from 
each other. 

In the interior and westernmost portions of the State, the 
population was scattered, the roads and means of communi- 
cation poor, and the people themselves enjoying but few of 
the comforts and luxuries of life. ‘There were no towns, 
and but few villages, to serve as centres of communication 
and information, and to set an example t6 the rest of the 
community: for nearly all the villages in the western part of 
the State are of recent growth, and the result of manufactur- 
ing industry. Their only opportunities of adding to their 
knowledge were their religious meetings, their town meet- 
ings, and the county courts. 

Besides what Rhode Island suffered, in common with the 
other States, from the War of Independence, she was exposed 
to peculiar dangers from her great extent of islands and 
coasts. Her principal city, and a portion of the country, 
were in possession of the enemy, and unable to contribute by 
taxes to the support of the war. The enemy being in the 
possession of the Bay, the whole coast was exposed to their 
depredations, and the inhabitants kept in constant alarm, and 
large numbers engaged in watching and guarding the shore. 

The trade of the Colony was, of course, interrupted ; 2 
large portion of the productive labor diverted from its ordi- 
nary employment; the slaves, who had cultivated the large 
farms, freed ; and the consequence was, a state of poverty, 
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distress and misery, among the people of the country, of 
which we can have but a faint idea. 

At the close of the war, on taking a census, it was found . 
that the population of this small Colony had decreased nine 
thousand. 

Such were some of the causes which have retarded the 
social progress of Rhode Island. If, in speaking of our sister 
States. [ have heen obliged to refer to old animosities and 
prejudices, I have done it because it was absolutely necessary 
to illustrate the history of our subject, and not from any 
desire to revive and foster the passions and enmities of by- 
gone days. Forgotten indeed they may not be, for they are 
thoroughly inwoven in the history of: our early struggle 
for existence. But there is enough in the annals of each, for 
a just foundation of a generous State pride. ‘Their early 
settlement, their revolutionary patriotism, their constant de- 
votion to the cause of religion, morality, and sound education, 
are themes upon which their eulogists may dwell with pride 
in the past, and as incentives to a continuance of noble effort 
in well doing. Henceforth. let our contests with them be, 
not to continue the jealousies, which have heretofore divided 
us, and, thank heaven, are now dying out; but to strive with 
them in the great race for improvement, religious, moral, and 
educational. So doing, we may all look forward with hope 
and joy to a like glorious future. 





Nothing shortens the life of men so much as vain hopes; 
no man can long stand on tip-toe. 





{(~Do not forget to secure immediately Fowrie’s Paysio.ocicat DiaGRramMs, 
and his Ourtine Maps, the cheapest and best for common schools yet publish- 
ed. Eight Maps at $3 to 4; Eight Diagrams, $4 to 5. The Keys are full 
treatises on Physiology and Geography, and are intelligible and practical. 
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